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THE  HARDEST  BLOW  OF  ALL 


"I  will  praise  thee  for  I  am  fearfully  and  wonder- 
fully made!"   So  exclaimed  the  writer  of  the  139th 
Psalm.   Fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.   Just  which 
of  man's  impressive  credentials  prompted  this  word 
we  do  not  know.   Perhaps  it  was  man's  durability-  his 
capacity  for  stress,  his  ability  to  take  it  and  keep 
coming  back  for  more. 

Man's  body  can  absorb  a  lot  of  punishment;  unre- 
lieved thirst,  unwise  diet,  sleepless  nights,  the 
emergency  amputation  of  a  limb  without  anesthetic, 
years  of  back-breaking  toil. 

Man's  mind  is  no  less  durable.   It  can  work  with- 
out let-up  for  days.   It  can  stretch  to  receive,  store 
and  recall  more  and  more  information.   It  can  adjust 
to  new  truth.   It  can  grapple  gamely  with  paradox  and 
contradiction. 

And  the  heart  of  man?   Here  is  capacity  to  absorb 
shock,  to  hover  on  the  brink  of  despair  and  recover, 
to  weather  loss,  to  bear  up  under  the  collapse  of 
long-held  dreams. 

Fearfully  and  wonderfully  made .   And  yet ,  there 
is  one  blow  to  which  human  kind  is  vulnerable.   On  the 
strength  of  both  personal  and  pastoral  experience  one 
feels  justified  in  calling  this  the  hardest  blow  of 
all.   This  is  the  blow  that  can  erase  a  man's  smile, 
buckle  his  knees ,  stoop  his  shoulders ,  snap  his  mind 
and  even  break  his  heart.   The  hardest  blow  of  all  is 
to  be  rejected'. 


Rejection  comes  in  a  variety  of  forms  and  faces. 
It  can  be  real  or  imagined.   One  can  be  rejected  by 
other  people.   One  can  imagine  himself  rejected  by  God 
One  can  even  reject  his  own  self. 


There  is  such  a  thing  as  vocational  rejection.   As 
when  a  man  is  layed  off  and  curtly  told  that  his  skill 
has  become  an  anachronism  in  today's  world.   Kurt  Von- 
negut  in  his  book,  God  Bless  You,  Mr.  Rosewater,  has 
us  focus  on  a  small  town  in  Ohio,  in  which  a  saw-making 
plant  is  the  main  industry.   He  writes:   "Actually 
there  aren't  many  sawmakers  left.   The  saw  factory  is 
almost  fully  automatic  now.   If  you  can  work  a  pinball 
machine  you  can  run  the  factory,  make  12,000  saws  a 
day."1 

It  is  possible  for  one  generation  to  rej  ect  another, 
As  when  a  son  puts  his  aging  parents  on  the  shelf.   As 
when  parents  write  off  all  of  teen-age  culture  with  a 
gust  of  withering  scorn.   As  when  a  corporation  arbi- 
trarily fires  a  man  at  the  age  of  60  and  replaces  him 
with  a  man  of  40.   As  when  some  bearded  know-it-all 
proclaims  his  mistrust  of  everyone  over  30. 

There  can  be  rejection  on  the  grounds  of  race. 
Apparently  some  people  never  feel  tall  enough  unless 
they  have  other  people  under  them. 

There  can  be  social  rejection,  a  subtle  form  of 
caste,  where  people  are  judged  and  separated  accord- 
ing to  their  parentage,  their  ability  to  amass  money 
and  display  wealth.   Something  like  this  goes  into 
the  feeling  that  many  "New  York  Times"  readers  have 
toward  readers  of  "The  Daily  News."   "Can  any  good 
thing  come  out  of  Nazareth?"   (John  1:46)  they  asked 
in  response  to  the  claims  of  Jesus.   And  that  was 
that.   Social  rejection! 

And  there  can  be  rejection  of  self  as  when  a  man 
quits  on  himself  inside,  grows  to  hate  his  own  flesh, 
and  becomes  a  candidate  for  suicide. 


Just  how  severe  a  blow  rejection  is  can  be  mea- 
sured in  at  least  two  ways.   Look  first  at  the  lengths 
to  which  we  go  to  prevent  rejection.   Here,  I  believe, 
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is  the  root  cause  of  virtually  all  of  our  conformity, 
the  fear  of  being  dropped  by  some  group  whose  esteem 
and  friendship  we  prize.   Rather  than  risk  rejection 
we  compromise  our  moral,  cultural  or  intellectual 
standards.   There  are  people  who  drink  who  do  not  like 
to  drink,  but  who  are  afraid  not  to  drink.   There  are 
people  who  feel  obliged  to  approve  of  books  for  which 
they  have  no  sympathy,  because  to  disapprove  would 
mean  rejection  by  the  group.   There  are  people  who 
applaud  plays  that  they  have  no  business  applauding, 
because  not  to  applaud  would  put  them  on  the  outside. 
There  are  people  who  take  political  positions  to 
which  they  do  not  inwardly  subscribe  only  because  they 
are  afraid  they  might  be  rejected. 

The  second  most  stolen  book  from  the  New  York 
Public  Library  system  is  Emily  Post.   The  most  stolen 
book  of  all  is  the  Holy  Bible.   It  is  noteworthy  that 
both  books  purport  to  tell  us  how  to  stay  in  relation- 
ship -  with  man  and  God.   The  fear  of  being  dropped 
is  a  heavy  fear  indeed. 

Even  the  counterculture  is  not  exempt  from  the 
urge  to  conform.   There  a  smaller  public  is  involved, 
but  it  is  nonetheless  demanding.   Somerset  Maugham 
in  The  Moon  and  Sixpence  said,  "It  is  not  difficult 
to  be  unconventional  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  when 
your  unconventionality  is  but  the  convention  of  your 
set.   It  affords  you  then  an  inordinate  amount  of 
self-esteem.   You  have  the  self-satisfaction  of  cour- 
age without  the  inconvenience  of  danger. "2 

We  go  to  enormous  lengths  to  prevent  rejection. 
Look,  moreover,  at  the  strong  reactions  that  rejection 
touches  off.   Elston  Howard  spent  most  of  his  active 
baseball  life  with  the  New  York  Yankees.   Astute  fans 
of  the  sport  will  remember  that  towards  the  end  of 
his  career  he  was  traded  to  Boston.   This  move  jarred 
the  celebrated  catcher  more  than  a  collision  at  home 
plate.   A  sports  writer  who  is  intimate  with  Elston 
Howard  said,  "It  was  not  moving  to  Boston  that  upset 
him.   It  was  just  the  thought  that  after  so  many  suc- 
cessful years  as  a  Yankee  he  was  no  longer  wanted." 
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Rejection  usually  touches  off  a  chain  reaction  that 
starts  with  self-pity,  moves  to  sour  grapes,  (who  want- 
ed to  belong  anyway?)  goes  on  to  bitterness  and  finally 
hardens  into  thoughts  of  vengeance.   Did  you  ever  try 
to  console  a  jilted  lover? 

It  is  my  guess  that  most  of  the  disturbances  we've 
had  in  our  prisons,  and  some  that  have  broken  out  on 
the  boardwalks  along  the  Jersey  Shore  and  in  other 
places  in  our  country  are  traceable  at  bottom  to  the 
sin  of  rejection.   Always,  of  course,  there  are  the 
surface  causes,  but  underneath  is  the  grim  fact  of 
rejection. 

It  is  a  soul  shattering  experience  to  come  upon 
the  words,  "Keep  Out"  and  know  that  they  are  meant  for 
you.   Keep  out  of  this  school!   Keep  out  of  this 
neighborhood!   Keep  off  this  beach!   Keep  off  this 
job!   Some  years  ago  when  we  were  trying  to  put  to- 
gether a  Fair  Housing  Ordinance  in  a  community  in  the 
midwest,  I  thought  it  advisable  to  meet  with  realtor 
members  of  my  church  who  were  opposed  to  the  ordinance. 
We  met,  as  I  remember  it,  on  a  quiet  Thursday  after- 
noon over  coffee.   I  gave  these  men  the  opportunity  to 
speak  their  minds  and  hearts.   One  man  led  off  at  a 
surprisingly  naive  level.   He  said,  "You  know,  Rever- 
end, we  discriminate  in  every  aspect  of  our  life.  When 
this  church  chose  you,  it  failed  to  choose  someone 
else  as  minister.   When  you  bought  that  necktie  you 
chose  it  out  of  an  assortment  and  rejected  others." 

When  it  came  my  turn  to  speak,  I  had  to  be  firm 
almost  to  the  point  of  anger.   I  pointed  out  that 
there  is  no  similarity  at  all  between  the  rejection 
of  an  inanimate  necktie  and  the  rejection  of  a  people. 
The  essential  nature  of  a  necktie  is  not  affected  by 
rejection.   A  human  being  has  his  essence  badly  altered 
by  rejection.   His  very  manhood  is  assaulted. 

We  need  each  other,  and  we  react  strongly,  almost 
demonically,  when  cut  off.   No  island  is  a  man.   We 
know  this.   Harry  Stack  Sullivan  said  that  two  great 
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motors  of  human  behavior  and  thought  are  the  pursuit 
of  satisfactions  and  the  maintenance  of  security.   He 
went  on  to  say  that  this  security  is  always  threatened 
when  there  is  a  fear  of  disapproval,  a  lack  of  support 
or  the  threat  of  rejection. 


What  does  the  Christian  faith  have  to  say  about 
rejection?  Well,  for  one  thing,  it  affirms  man's 
need  to  live  in  relationship  with  others.   It  is  not 
good  that  man  should  be  alone.   Has  it  ever  struck 
you  as  significant  that  there  is  no  formal,  abstract 
definition  of  God  in  the  Bible?   Rather,  God  is  al- 
ways presented  in  Scripture  in  His  various  relation- 
ships:  His  relationship  to  nature,  to  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  to  men  and  women  --  "Adam  where  art 
thou?"   (Gen  3:9) 

Even  more  striking  is  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
formal  definition  of  man  in  the  Bible.   Man  as  well 
as  God  is  disclosed  in  Scripture,  even  defined,  if 
you  will,  in  terms  of  his  relationships  —  hiding, 
fashioning  fig  leafs,  making  idols,  worshipping,  al- 
ways in  relationship.   This  is  how  we  know  who  we 
are  and  what  we  are.   Our  estrangement  from  each 
other  is  the  clearest  indication  of  our  fallenness. 

Moreover,  the  Christian  faith  proclaims  in  the 
face  of  our  fear  of  rejection,  the  steadfast  love  of 
God.   One  of  America's  favorite  cowboys  a  few  years 
back  used  to  end  his  performances  by  saying  somewhat 
breezily,  "May  the  good  Lord  take  a  likin'  to  you." 
As  though  there  were  some  doubt  about  the  constancy 
of  the  divine  affection.   When  we  turn  to  the  Bible 
we  discover  that  it  is  in  two  parts.   These  parts 
are  not  called  section  1  and  section  2.   They  are 
called  the  Old  Testament  (or  Covenant)  and  the  New 
Testament.   God's  relationship  to  us  is  not  capri- 
cious or  whimsical.   He  has  covenanted  his  love 
toward  us.   He  has  pledged  to  love  us  with  an  ever- 
lasting love! 
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The  Prodigal  Son  returns  expecting  to  be  rejected. 
Instead  he  is  accepted  by  his  father,  who  stands  in 
that  story  as  a  paradigm  of  God.   God  loves  us.   We 
can  hear  that  a  thousand  times  on  a  quiet  July  Sunday 
morning  to  little  effect.   But  comes  that  point  where 
we  suffer  the  unspeakable  pain  of  rejection,  let  the 
words  come  back,  let  the  truth  come  home —  God  loves 
us!   He  accepts  us  as  we  are.   Our  striving  is  only 
to  accept  His  acceptance  of  us. 

The  most  neglected  and  misunderstood  teaching  of 
the  Christian  faith  is  the  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith.   The  term  itself  is  heavy,  and  the  explana- 
tions usually  given  to  interpret  it  heavier  still. 
What  justification  by  faith  essentially  means  is  this: 
That  our  acceptance  with  God  is  not  the  goal  but  the 
starting-point  of  the  Christian  life.   Our  acceptance 
with  God  is  not  a  thing  to  be  hoped  for,  or  worked 
for,  or  striven  for.   It  is  what  God  has  already  done 
for  us  in  Christ.   Faith  is  our  acceptance,  in  humili- 
ty and  gratitude,  of  God's  acceptance  of  us. 

What  else  does  the  Christian  faith  have  to  say 
about  rejection?   It  presents  us  with  a  Savior  who  Him- 
self experienced  rejection.   "He  was  despised  and  re- 
jected of  men,"  said  the  second  Isaiah.   (Isa.  53:3) 
It  is  conceivable  that  that  verse  initially  had  refer- 
ence to  a  king  and  perhaps  even  to  the  nation  itself, 
but  it  is  inconceivable  that  that  chapter  is  lacking 
in  all  reference  to  Jesus.   "He  was  despised  and  re- 
jected of  men."   He  was  unwanted  by  Church,  by  govern- 
ment, by  society.   He  came  to  His  own  and  His  own 
received  Him  not.   He  had  no  place  to  lay  His  head. 
He  died  on  a  cross,  suspended  between  Heaven  and  earth, 
as  if  wanted  by  neither.   From  the  cross  he  cried, 
"My  God,  My  God  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?"   (Mat.  27: 
46),  not  so  much  to  bemoan  His  pain  as  to  express  His 
sense  of  separation  and  rejection. 

This  is  more  than  one  of  the  "inconveniences  of 
greatness"  as  someone  has  put  it.   As  though  Jesus  were 
rejected  only  in  the  sense  that  he  lived  ahead  of  his 
time.   I  don't  know  what  your  Christology  is,  but  any 
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Christology  that  would  reduce  the  feeling  of  rejection 
that  Jesus  knew  to  a  theological  fiction  is  untrue. 
His  rejection  was  real.   Every  whit  as  real  as  ours. 

What  stands  up  to  arrest  our  attention  is  the 
fact  that  when  He  was  rejected,  Jesus  did  not  react 
like  us.   He  did  not  indulge  in  self-pity.   He  did 
not  engage  in  sour  grapes.   He  did  not  become  embit- 
tered or  stoop  to  vengeance.   The  writer  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  knew  the  why  of  it  all:  "There- 
fore he  had  to  be  made  like  his  brethren  in  every  re- 
spect, so  that  he  might  become  a  merciful  and  faith- 
ful high  priest  in  the  service  of  God,  to  make  expia- 
tion for  the  sins  of  the  people.   For  because  he  him- 
self has  suffered  and  been  tempted,  he  is  able  to  help 
those  who  are  tempted."   (Hebrew  2:17,18) 

Finally,  faith  has  this  to  say.   God  in  his  mercy 
sets  the  rejected  ones  of  earth  into  a  community  in 
which  each  receives  the  other  as  all  have  been  received 
by  God.   The  climate  of  any  authentic  Church  is  con- 
trolled by  the  love  of  God.   Acceptance  is  not  condi- 
tioned upon  whether  someone  qualifies  --  by  the  size 
of  his  purse,  the  impressiveness  of  his  achievements, 
his  moral  rectitude.   The  Church  that  God  intended 
is  a  community  where  each  receives  the  other  as  all 
have  been  received  by  God.   He  loved  us  and  gave  him- 
self for  us.   As  he  has  loved  us,  so  ought  we  to  love 
one  another. 

The  invitation  is  always  out  to  "come  as  you  are." 
This  does  not  mean  that  Jesus  in  receiving  us  approves 
of  us  as  we  are.   Acceptance  and  approval  are  not  the 
same.   In  fact,  disapproval  can  be  a  form  of  accept- 
ance, can  it  not? 

Frequently,  one  hears  it  said  that  the  Church  is 
simply  a  pragmatic  way  for  people  who  believe  alike 
to  get  things  done.   But  Joseph  Haroutunian  in  his 
book,  God  With  Us,  was  coming  closer  to  the  truth  when 
he  said,  "They  are  together  (members  of  a  church)  not 
only  for  accomplishing  common  purposes  but  also  for 
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being  present  one  to  another."3  That's  why  we're 
here,  to  be  present  one  to  another.  To  really  be 
there  when  the  other  needs  us. 

A  nine  year  old  girl  said  one  time  in  an  essay 
for  her  teacher,  "I  don't  know  exactly  what  a  family 
is,  but  I  know  one  thing  —  your  friends  can  go  off 
and  say  they  don't  want  to  be  your  friends  any  more, 
but  people  just  can't  go  off  and  say  they  don't  want 
to  be  your  family  anymore."   This  is  what  God  intends 
the  Church  to  be,  a  family  in  which  each  receives  the 
other  as  all  have  been  received  by  God. 


The  hardest  blow  of  all  is  rejection!   I  talked 
with  the  chief  engineer  on  a  freighter  a  while  ago  who 
told  me  that  he  frequently  brings  back  specimens  of 
God' s  wild  creation  for  the  zoo  in  his  home  city  in 
Germany.   He  spoke  about  bringing  back  crocodiles  and 
alligators  and  poisonous  snakes.   "How  do  you  do  it?" 
I  asked.   He  replied,  "It's  very  simple.   If  I  have 
a  boa  constrictor  that  I'm  bringing  home  from  India, 
I  feed  it  two  or  three  rabbits.   The  reptile  devours 
them  instantly  then  curls  up  and  sleeps  until  I  get 
it  home." 

How  remarkable!   After  an  animal  has  had  enough 
to  eat  its  anxieties  cease  and  it  is  at  peace.   But 
with  man,  it's  different.   After  we've  had  enough  to 
eat,  and  our  primary  physical  satisfactions  are  at- 
tended to,  our  worries  only  begin.   This  is  because 
we  are  made  for  each  other.   One  of  our  cardinal  wor- 
ries has  to  do  with  rejection.   In  fact,  the  fear  of 
being  dropped  is  so  strong  with  us,  that  we  often 
choose  to  "stay  out,"  to  "wall- flower"  it,  to  stay 
on  the  edges,  because  we  might  get  hurt. 

It  may  very  well  be  that  someone  happening  upon 
this  sermon  is  caught  in  the  depression  that  rejection 
always  brings.   Anger  and  bitterness  may  seem  the  only 
way. 


I  have  three  words  for  you.   God  loves  you!   Jesus 
understands  you!   The  Church  is  ready  to  receive  you 
as  you  are! 


Closing  Prayer 


Lord ,  we  pray  for  all  who  are  caught  in  the 
hopeless  cycle  of  rejection,  resentment  and 

retaliation. 
Let  Thy  saving  and  delivering  word  have  its 

way  among  us . 
Help  us  who  know  thee  to  be  better  models  of 

Thy  Love. 
Fashion  us  into  a  healing  and  restoring 
fellowship,  through  the  same  Jesus  Christ 

Our  Lord  who  loved  us  and  gave  Himself 
for  us.  Amen. 
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